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peninsula. These mountains are very striking in appear-
ance, though they only rise to altitudes of 3000 feet. In
Raleigh's day Trinidad was not only fairly well populated
by Amerindians, but it had abundance of wild beasts, most
of which are now extinct. He notes especially the deer
and the wild pigs (peccaries), and is sharp enough to
discern that it possesses a good many beasts that are
absent from the other West Indian Islands. The native
name of Trinidad was Kairi.

At Port-of-Spain Raleigh found a small company of
Spanish soldiers, who, however, were quite willing to
enter into peaceful relations with the English, and very
ready to buy linen and other things they required from
the two ships. Having been for many years without
wine, they were only too ready to accept entertainment
on board, and in their chatter they told much about the
Orinoko and the regions whither Raleigh was bound.
They spoke the more freely because they believed him
to have been driven out of his course by contrary winds,
and really to be on the way to relieve the colonists whom
he had abandoned to their fate in North Carolina (Virginia).
At some distance inland at the town of St. Joseph was a
Spanish governor, Berreo y Oruno, who, according to
Raleigh, had treated with great treachery the crew of
Captain Whiddon's ship, which had visited Trinidad
the year before. These men, by the instructions of Berreo,
had been invited on shore to kill deer, only to fall into an
ambush of Spanish soldiers, by which eight of them were
captured. Raleigh therefore determined to revenge him-
self on Berreo and make war upon the Spaniards without
warning. As usual, to hearten himself for this seeming
treachery (after his good reception by the soldiers at Port-
of-Spain) he relates the cruelties inflicted by the Spaniards